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trained bravura singer, a real contralto, a 
lyrical tenor, for figured Italian singing, and 
a basso pro/ondo. 

The Stockholm Opera possesses, or, at least 
possessed, at the time of our visit, a very ad- 
mirable bravura singer in the person of Mad. 
Michaeli, though, it is true, her dramatic 
powers appeared very inadequate to master 
parts like • Halevy's Jewess, or Valentine in 
Les Huguenots. At the period in question, a 
properly qualified dramatic female singer, ns 
well as a contralto, was wanted, but on the 
other hand, a certain lady, named Mad. 
Strandberg, was conspicious as a truly genial 
operatic soubrette. Next to this charming 
and talented lady, the first tenor, M. Oscar 
Amoldson, struck us as being an artist of de- 
cided ability. His voice, which is of consid- 
erable compass, it neither of any great cali- 
bre, nor very well adapted for parts requiring 
heroic delivery and dramatic dash, but it in- 
variably possesses the true tenor charactor, 
nnd the capability of expansion to such a de- 
gree, that even in ports like Baoul de Nangis 
the other persons on the stage (concerted 
piece, chorus, and orchestra) cannot drown 
it. We might say that M. Arnoldson is a 
lyrical tenor heroically armed. That he 
must have studied well and zealously is proved 
by his performance in II Barbiere tli Siviglia, 
and in Boieldieu's immortal Dame Blanche. 
We have scarcely ever heard Count Almaviva 
and George Brown so excellently sung by 
any singer not Italian, as by Arnoldson, our 
own German tenor Gunz excepted. We are 
convinced that M. Arnoldson, who under- 
stands German, and has learnt several of liis 
best parts with German words, might appear 
with the most gratifying success at the first 
operahouses of Germany. We are the more 
inclined to guarantee such a success, as the 
artist's vocal efforts, resulting from his excel- 
lent training, are invariably most effectively 
seconded and brought out in relief, by his 
easy style of acting, which is always charac- 
teristically appropriate and graceful. 

Next to M. Arnoldson, the bass-baritone, 
M. Wilmans must be counted among the 
coryphfei of the Stockholm Opera, on account 
of his thoroughly musical education and his 
striking histrionic talent. The latter enables 
him to raise the part of Mephistopheles, in 
Gounod's Faust, to a theatrical cabinet 
masterpiece. The deep bass parts are taken 
by Herr ConradBehrends.a German by birth, 
but a perfeot master of the Swedish langu- 
age. We may here remark that this language 
is niuoh more beautiful than any other Scan- 
dinavian idiom, and for vocal purposes, de- 
cidedly preferable to German. It is true that 
Herr Behrends' voice is not of the real basso 
pro/ondo calibre, but where do we find now- 
a-days, a genuine deep bass voice, with a 
tone-color as black as murky Tartarus ? This 
kind of voice is, at present, as rave as, nay, 
much rarer than, a genuine tenor voice & la 
Kubini, Moriani, Bader, or Tichatscheck, 
not forgetting Herr Wachtel. Regarded as 
a baritone, Herr Behrends possesses on ad- 
mirable, sonorous, rioh, and flexible voice ; 
a figure very favorable for his line of busi- 
ness; and a great deal of chic and routine as 
an actor. Another German, Herr Weiss, is, 
perhaps, superior to the above two bassos in 
weight of voice and possesses very remark- 
able talent as a bass buffo, but, unfortunately, 
his intonation is not quite certain and to be 
relied on, and his voice wonts the polish of 
vooalises and solfeggi. We must' not forget 
two very meritorious members of the com- 
pany, Mad. Heenhammer, and M. Arlberg, 



both such good musicians that they need not 
hesitate accepting the post of teacher of sing- 
ing in any Conservatory. 

. The chorus at the Royal Swedish Opera- 
house is sufficiently strong for the size of the 
stage, and contains excellent, clear, and cor- 
rect sopranos. Its tenors and basses, on the 
other hand, lea^e much to be desired, and 
the contraltos, also, appear to be defectively 
represented. It has, however, long since 
been observed that contraltos, do not flourish 
in northern latitudes, while high and genuine 
sopranos are not to be found in southern 
countries. 

Of the Royal Swedish Orchestra, at present 
under the direction of M. Normann, we had, 
before hearing its playing, formed too high 
an idea. There is no doubt that even now it 
still comprises some very respectable musi- 
cians, especially in the department of stringed 
instruments, among which we may mention 
M. D'Aubert, leader ; M. Sodermann, vio- 
loncellist, etc., but the stringed quartet is 
not sufficiently numerous in proportion to the 
wind instruments, while among the perfor- 
mers on the latter, more than one struck us 
as eminently ripe for a pension. For in- 
stance, it was no rarity for things to occur in 
the brass tolerably well calculated to render 
it pretty difficult for a properly educated 
singer to do his duty as an artist. The con- 
ductor, M. Normann, a Swede by birth, who, 
if we are not mistaken, studied at Leipsic in 
the time of Mendelssohn and Robert Schu- 
mann, is far too delicate and accomplished a 
musician not to be aware of, and lament, the 
shortcomings of his band. Why he has not 
remedied them is more than 'we con say. 
Though a sensible artist he may be deficient 
in energy and administrative talent. Indeed 
we fancy we perceived that, as a rule, the 
centre of gravity of his powers and capacity 
lay beyond the limits of those qualifications 
which are indispensible for an operatic con- 
ductor. M. Normann feels, probably, much 
more at home in the dominion of high-class 
chamber-music than in the theatre, and it is 
in that specifically musical branch of the art 
that he has most distinguished himself as a 
composer. 

The second conductor, M. Auguste Soder- 
mann, a brother of the violoncellist, wants 
perhaps only more courage and presence of 
mind to make a splendid orchestral chief . 
As a set-off, however, he possesses very great 
and decidedly original talent for composition; 
Besides a number of characteristic songs, full 
of deep f eeling, we heard in the theatre some 
music of his to a play, The Marriage at U/fasa, 
which — especially a 'march — while eminently 
original, is not m the slightest degree far- 
fetched or eccentric. The lovers of music at 
Stockholm consider Auguste Sodennann bet- 
ter qualified than any oner else to compose a 
national opera, and, judging from what we 
know of him, we think they are right. 

There is a second and smaller Theatre 
Royal, where, by the way, the Muse of Offen- 
bach is at home, and the genial operatic sou- 
brette, Mad. Strandberg, achieves her most 
brilliant triumphs. A more charming, and 
at the same time, strange to say, more decent 
"belle Helene" than this favorite of the 
Stockholm public we have, up to the present 
day, neither seen nor heard; in fact, the 
whole performance (the 78th of the opera) 
was, as regards its getting up, and its ensemble, 
the best we have ever witnessed. 

H. Truhn. 



ART MATTERS. 



The question of establishing a system of 
prize' medals at the National Academy is be- 
ing talked about by our artists. The "push- 
ing men" approve of it, the "old fogies" do 
not. The idea is unquestionably a good one ; 
it has been tried in nearly all the foreign 
academies, < and has been' found to work 
well; why, then, should we not have it here, 
where competition is the very soul of suc- 
cess ? There are many of our artists whose 
reputation is, to a great extent, factitious, 
earned through newspaper friendship and 
adroit wire pulling ; others, of far greater 
talent, who, not "managing their cards" 
rightly, are but little known save among a 
select circle of admirers. By a judicious 
medal system these two classes would be 
brought to their proper level, an utterly 
gone by and mediocre school of art be done 
away with, and a younger, fresher, stronger 
one be put in its place. 

To do this we must select unprejudiced 
committees, composed of the laity, in pre- 
ference to professional artists, who will see 
that justice is done, and who will in no 
degree be trammelled by personal feeling, 
petty spite, or favoritism. Have, say, a 
giand gold medal, to be awarded every five 
years; a silver medal every -two years; and 
an annual bronze medal to the students 
in the academy schools; let these medals be 
given where they are deserved, let the artists 
understand they are given for genuine merit 
only, and without a doubt we will have 
greater emulation among the painters, and, 
as a whole, better pictures upon the Academy 
walls. 

It is seldom that religious matters ore in- 
troduced into this column, but there appears 
to be such a spirit of unfriendliness and an- 
tagonism against, and utter ignorance of the 
principles of ritualism, now being introduc- 
ed into many of our Episcopal churches, in 
the daily press, that I cannot refrain from 
saying a few words on the question. 

Ritualism is little more nor less than a rare 
and beautiful combination of art with reli- 
gion — a combination that would bring the 
beauties of form and color to add a greater 
brillionpy and solemnity to the worship of 
God; clothing itself alternately in white or 
purple, as Holy Church has her seasons, of 
joy or sorrow. There is no mummery, no 
"torn foolery" in all this — we deck ourselves 
in rich silks and laces to go the opera, we 
have our dinner dresses, party dresses, walk- 
ing dresses, why then in the church service 
should we not, at least, pay the same Tespect 
to the Almighty as we do to the dictates of 
fashion — the simile is a bad, a weak one, I 
confess, but it better expresses the idea I 
wish to convey than any other. Ritualism 
would have the Church put on the proper 
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garb at the proper season. Who would wish 
to see the incongruity of a church decked in 
white on Good Friday or draped in black and 
purple on Christmas ? Yet this is what your 
non-ritualists would have — deprive the wor- 
ship of God of all beauty, poetry and grace, 
and give us white robes, stiff neckcloths, 
black coats, and prosy sermons droned forth 
in harsh, discordant tones. The world has 
had its full' of i Puritanism,, and it is high 
time that, in this enlightened nineteenth 
century, we should do away with its fanatical 
doctrines and learn . that true religion does 
not consist in sanctimoniousness and straight- 
laced hypocrisy. 

All this you will say, however, has nothing 
to do with art — excuse me, but it has, and a 
great deal too. Kitualism is gradually de- 
veloping a greater love for religious art, sug- 
gesting noble subjects, and bringing art into 
a channel from whence it will, emerge graatly 
beautified and elevated. It is a doctrine 
which forever dins into the ears of its dis- 
ciples this "Art is beautiful,- Religion is beau- 
tiful ; why should wo not then combine these 
two and form a service that will be pleasant 
in the sight of God? To do this we will 
employ bright colors, sweet-smelling flow- 
ers, the cunning of the painter, and the de- 
votion of the religious. Some may scoff at 
us, but we will dauntlessly do our duty, 
knowing that in its perfoTinaiiee we are do- 
ing the thing that is right. Man, impres- 
sionable man, is worked upon by the senses 
of sight and sound ; let us then employ them 
to bring him closer to God, to impress him 
with the beauty of His service; we will 
charm his eyes, delight his ears, and through 
all this he will see and come to. learn the in- 
finite grace, beauty "and goodness of the 
Creator in the services of his Holy Church." 
I hope to speak of this matter at greater 

length at some future day. 

Pajyetta. 

n » m 
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The "Japs," at the Academy, came to un- 
timely grief— the current was too strong, and 
they sank — into oblivion. 

"Columbus Reconstructed" comes back 
to us bright, crisp, fresh as ever ; although 
one of the worst of Mr. Brougham's bur- 
lesques, there is still much good in it ; the 
famous " vision " rising above mere bur- 
lesque and very nearly touching' poetry. Miss 
Emily Thome* anew addition to the Olym- 
pic company, acts, sings, and looks magnifi- 
cently as Columbia, that, at present, much 
abused young lady. 

Dropping my oars I sink back into the cri- 
tical boat, abandon myself to the tide, and 
float gently adown the stream of summer 
listlessness. 

Shtjqoe. 



NEW BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 



A quiet week at the theatres, this now pass- 
ed. Since the appearance of Julia Dean as 
" Griselda " which occured too late for notice 
this week, and the rtenire of John Brougham 
at the Olympic, no ruffle of novelty has there 
been upon the placid theatric river. 

To continue the river metaphor, "Black 
Sheep" goes on swimmingly at the New York 
Theatre. The actors have become accus- 
tomed to their various rdles, and the pruning 
knife has been used to good effect in the play. 
At Wallack's Dan Bryant gives his last stroke 
to-night, while Julia Dean performs the some 
natatorial feat at the Broadway. 

At Banvard's Museum they are swimming 
against the wind and tide of public favor 
manfully ; now and then a wave breaks over 
them, but they still keep their heads above 
water. 



Dombey <G Son, by Charles Dickens. Tick- 

nor & Fields, Boston and New York. 

Domby & Son forms the sixth number of 
the Diamond Dickens, issued by the above 
house, and is in all respects as to typography, 
paper and binding as handsome as the pre- 
ceding vohunes. The illustrations by S. Ey- 
tinge, Jr., are boldly and spiritedly drawn, 
and are, for the most part, very cleverly char- 
acterized. 
Th.e Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 

Charles Dickens. Ticknor & Fields. 

The Old Curiosity Shop, which developes 
several of Dickens' immortal characters, is 
the seventh volume of the Diamond Edition, 
and is equal to the preceding vohunes in all 
mechanical excellences. This volume has an 
increased attraction in the addition of over 
thirty of the short fugitive pieces by Dickens, 
all of which bear his marked individuality.his 
keen 'observation, his broad humor, and his 
touching pathos. 

The illustrations of the Old Curiosity Shop 
are admirable. Mr. Eytinge has been very 
felicitous in the treatment of the several cha- 
racters. Whether in the touching, childish 
beauty of "Little Nell," or the moral and 
physical deformity of Quilp, in the fading 
form of the old Grandfather, or on the broad, 
strong outlines of Mrs. Jarley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Garland, Quilp's boy, Sampson and Sally 
Brass, or Dick Swiveller and the Marchio- 
ness, his thought and his hand are equally 
fortunate. . 

The elegance, compactness and cheap- 
ness of the "Diamond Dickens," have served 
to give it an extraordinary popularity in the 
short space of a few months, and will eventu- 
ally make it, emphatically, the People's 
edition. 

The August number of the Atlantic Month- 
ly is received. The following schedule will 
show the varied character of its contents : 
The Guardian Angel, Part eight ; Hospital 



Memories ; Dirge for a Sailor ; Up the Edis- 
to ; Poor Richard, part three ; The Growth, 
Limitations, and Toleration of Shakespeare's 
Genius; Longfellow's Translation of Dante's 
Divina Commedia ; The Old Story ; A Weeks' 
Riding ; The Little Land of Appenzell ; The 
Lost Genius ; Cincinnati ; A Lilliput Pro- 
vince, together with the usual Reviews and 
Literary Notices. The Shakespeare disqui- 
sitions lore searching and admirable ; the ar- 
ticle on Cincinnati is able and replete with in- 
terest, and the continued stories maintain 
their reputation. "A Weeks' Riding " is a 
delightful and earnest story ; pure and hearty 
in feeling, healthy in tone and utterly devoid 
of that false sentiment and that materialism 
which so often disgrace the pages of our mo- 
dern fiotion writers. 

The August number of "Our Young 
Folks," is rich in articles from its regular 
contributors, and in illustrations from the 
pencils of our best artists. ' The new con- 
tinued story will greatly increase the circula- 
tion of " Our Young Folks," for to the young 
it cannot but prove of .absorbing interest. 
The introduction of music, too, by so popu- 
lar a composer as J. R. Thomas, is certain to 
prove a most valuable feature. 



Anecdote of Goldsmith. — Goldsmith, it is 
well known, , was fond of music, practised it, 
at times, from his early years, and during his 
Continental tour, turned his limited execu- 
tion on the violin to good account, by occa- 
sionally making a tune upon it the purchase 
of a meal and a lodging. His performances, 
however, were all by ear; he did not even 
understand the difference of the characters 
in which the music is written. His friend, 
Roubiliac, knowing that the poet valued 
himself on his supposed knowledge of the 
science, determined to play upon his vanity. 
One day he nsked him to give him a tune (he 
also knew something of music) telling him 
that the style in which he had performed 
had made him wish that he would again play 
the same melody, that he might write it 
down. Goldsmith, proud of being thought 
a musician, and tickled with the artist's flat- 
tery, immediately consented. 

Roubiliac then called for a sheet of paper, 
and scoring on it a few lined staves,. request- 
ed his friend to begin. Goldsmith accord- 
ingly proceeded to play, and Roubiliac to 
write; but what he put down only consisted 
of random dots and strokes, such as any one 
might write down who was as ignorant as 
himself. When both had done, Roubiliac 
showed the paper to Goldsmith, who affect- 
ing to look over it with great attention, said 
it was perfectly correct, and that if he had 
not seen him do it, he never could have be- 
lieved that he was so good a musician, as to 
write down music only by the aid of his ear. 
m » i < 

The old bell which has summoned the 
undergraduates of Dartmouth to duty for the 
last twenty years, became so badly cracked 
the present spring, that it has been replaced 
by a new one. The motto adopted for the col- 
lege by President Wheelock, "Vox claman- 
tis in deserto," is cast on it, with the words, 
"Oraetlabora." 



